CHAPTER XXI

The Weakness of Divided Counsels

THE Democratic congressional leaders gathering in Washington to
meet the crisis were more demoralized than before the campaign.
The wounds of the contest were festering, and the party had little left
of its once notable morale. Yet the wheels of legislation must turn again
if the government were to be saved from falling apart.
There was scarcely any coherence left to the party, now disintegrated
into five blocs of which the most aggressive was the Breckinridge bloc
from the lower South. Its members returned to the Capitol filled with
zeal for a new cause, which they wished to help as much as possible in
the short Washington residence remaining to them. When the news of
Lincoln's election was certified there had been some doubt whether this
group should return. The South Carolina and Mississippi delegations
had caucused, and there had been other conferences and correspond-
ence.1 The result was that all had come, save the two Senators from
South Carolina.
The twelve Democratic Senators and thirty Representatives of the
lower South had at least two reasons for returning. If they stayed away
the Republicans would secure easy control of the House and might be
able to dominate the Senate, so that the power of the federal govern-
ment could be turned against them. More important, they were disap-
pointed at the apathy in the upper South.2 They wanted the chance to
meet and press their associates from that section. They had come to
arrange for a peaceable separation from the northern states and to
promote their new confederacy. These men had no interest in averting
the crisis; their purpose was to hurry it on.
The second Democratic bloc was that headed by Douglas. Despite his
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